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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite, 
(Continued from page 178.) 


T. K. to his daughter Susanna. 
Ninth Month 30th, 1822 


Thy last letter, my dear Susan, was pecu- 
liarly acceptable, because it marked a contented 
Cherish and cultivate this disposition, 
which will, I am assured, conduce to thy com- 
fort, as well as the comfort of thy parents and 


mind. 


friends. . . . 


I need hardly repeat my desires for thy dili- 
gent improvement of the opportunities afforded 
r. Be not afraid of 
Jabor ; do not give way to indolent feelings, but 
arouse thyself to exertion, supported by the 
sweet consciousness of the approbation and es- 
teem of thy parents; and above all, looking for 
a blessing upon every good endeavor from thy 
Heavenly Parent, in whose favor the Scriptures 
say “is life, and at his right hand rivers of 


thee, for acquiring learning. 


pleasure forevermore.” 


T. K. to the same. 
Twelfth Month 7th, 1822. 


My Dear Susanna:—I wish thy literary 
improvement, and in propriety and decorum of 
manners; but far above all, I wish thy heart 


























1819—[Thomas Kite upon the doctrinal dif- 
ficulties of the Society, which culminated in a 
separation in 1827, thus writes:] “About the 
year 1819, the trial of Friends in this country 
commenced, from the dissemination of the un- 
sound sentiments of Elias Hicks and his ad- 
herents. In the sufferings and afflictions of my 
brethren from this cause I had a large share. 
Believing it required of me by my Divine Mas- 
ter openly to oppose the spirit of unbelief, and 
earnestly contend for the faith once delivered to 
the saints, my conduct herein drew upon me 
much censure and reproach.”* 


imagination could conceive of, or desire, be 
bestowed in full perfection, the possessor would 
be poor, compared with one in the blessed in- 
heritance of a conscience void of offence, the 
peace which the world neither gives nor takes 
away. Dear child, dare not, in the smallest 
instance, do anything thou knowest to be wrong. 
Giving way to temptation in a little thing, opens 
the way for greater departures; and some in- 
stanges have been known wherein children once 
amiable and lovely, have brought down by 
their conduct, the grey hairs of parents with 
sorrow to the grave. 1 write not thus to cause 
thee unnecessary uneasiness, but to relieve a 
mind full of parental anxiety and tenderness, 
which greatly desires thy present and eternal 
welfare.” 

Eighth Month 18th. To the same:—*“ Thy 
letter of last Third-day was agreeable to us. 
Every circumstance and incident which.occurs 
to thee, interests me, because [ feel so deeply 
for thy welfare, and so ardently desire thy 
happiness. I know that evil-doing and misery 
are connected, as also well-doing and comfort. 
When we have done wrong, whether in greater 
or lesser matters, if we are sensible of our error, 
and seek to our Heavenly Father for forgive- 
ness, He will pardon our transgressions. I want 
thee, dear, often to read in the Bible. There 
thou wilt find that all have sinned, that all need 
repentance, that our blessed Saviour came into 
the world to save sinners, to call them to re- 
pentance, to suffer for them, to die for them! 
What gratitude ought to fill our hearts towards 
our Divine Redeemer; how ought we to open 
our minds to receive Him spiritually! for He 
does appear in those who are made willing 
to forsake every evil way. He appears as a 
cleanser and purifier of the children of men, 
gradually washing away all impurity of thought, 
all envy, malice, unkindness, enabling us to live 












T. K. to his daughter Susanna. 


PHILADELPAIA, Third Month 14th, 1823. 

My omission of writing to thee has not pro- 
ceeded from any diminution of tender interest 
in thy welfare. On the contrary, the older thou 
growest, the deeper is the solicitude I feel, as 
regards thy whole conduct and behavior. I wish 
even thy amusements may not be too childish. 
Remember, this is the season of improvement, 
and that part of youth which is merely spent in 
sport, is lost or worse than lost. Dear 
daughter, be serious. Again I repeat it, be not 
too full of childish sports. Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth. Take up the 
cross to the wild propensities of nature, and 
great will be thy own peace, and great the com- 
fort of thy parents, who can have no greater joy 
than to behold their children walking in the 
truth. 

To the same. 


Fifth Month 30th. . It gives us satis- 
faction to administer to thy comfort; let us in 
return have the satisfaction of beholding with 
thy increasing years, an increase in dignity 
and propriety of behavior. The true founda- 
tion of good conduct is the fear and reverence 
of our Creator. Remember Him, then in thy 
























improved. This can only be produced by thy 
submission to the cross of thy Saviour. Now in 
the spring time of life, mayest thou take up that 
cross, that so should thy days be lengthened to 


youth,—ask of Him to purify thy heart, that 
thou mayest be enabled to love and serve Him, 
and feel the rich enjoyment of a peaceful mind 


in love one with another, and to love our gracious 
‘ @-: ? . 

God with all our heart, and soul, and strength. 
My breathing to my Heavenly Benefactor for 


maturity, it may prove thy crown of rejoicing. 


About this period Thomas Kite received from 


his stage-coach acquaintance, Lydia Huntly, a 
copy of her poem on the “ Aborigines of Amer- 


ica,” with the following letter : 


November 18th, 1822. 
_ r r . 
Frrenp Tuomas Kire:—You may possibly 


recollect having presented several years since a 
copy of “ Barclay's Apology for the Quakers,” to 


a young female, of Connecticut. The gift was not 


lightly valued, nor the giver forgotten; and as 
a testimony of such remembrance, she begs 
leave to present you with a Poem, in whose 


second Canto allusion is made to that peaceful 


sect, who, whatever may be the pretentions of 


other denominations, certainly adhere the most 
perfectly to the unresisting system of that Re- 
deemer, who at his death bequeathed to his dis- 
ciples that spirit of peace, which turned to joy 
the harps of angels, when the star of his birth 
first gleamed over the mountains of Bethlehem. 

















—a sense of Divine favor and acceptance. 


my dear child is, that‘she may experience this, 
Could all the gratifications the most unbounded 


and may become one of the adopted children of 
the heavenly family, even while she lives on 
arth. How would it console me, and enlarge 
my happiness! I speak not these things as find- 
ing fault with thee. No, my dear, thou hast for 
the most part, been to me a dutiful, and I be- 
lieve, always an affectionate child; but from 
the sense I have that it is necessary all should 
experience what the Scriptures term regenera- 
tion, without which we cannot enter the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

Eleventh Month 4th. Tothesame:— + 
“Oh! my child, what misery do those escape 
who are so wise as to choose Him for their por- 
tion in early life, and dedicate their lives to his 


* Essays and one or more books have been put forth, 
in the effort to smooth or bridge over the underlying 
cause of said separation by averring that a difference in 
doctrine was not the effective cause of the sorely trying 
and painful event. So far from this, one of the earliest 
documents issued by the Hicksian (the term is used 
simply for designation) branch after the separation had 
taken place, was: “ Doctrines held by one part of the 
Society, and which, we believe to be sound and edify- 
ing, are pronounced by the other part, to be unsound 
and spurious; from this has resulted a state of things 
that . . they feel bound to declare, under a settled 
conviction of mind, that the time has fully come, in 
which they ought to look towards making a quiet re- 
treat from this scene of confusion.” Furthermore, 
“Foster's Reports” of testimonies taken in 1830-31, 
give the most authentic and reliable account of the E J ’ 7 
ground and causes of the separation, with other valua- | service. May this be thy happy experience, and 
ble matter—being the declaration of eye and ear wit- | whether thy future life be marked by prosper- 
nesses of said events, given under affirmation before a] ous or adverse circumstances, it will be com- 
court of judicature, sitting for the express purpose. swale of little i : Ti = oh 
This, moreover, is supplemented by the pleadings of paratively 0 AGs® Ienpestance. ume 19 shoes, 
legal counsel in the ease, with the decisions likewise of | the human soul is immortal, and so to live as to 
Chief Justice Ewing and Judge Drake. secure a blessed immortality, is the one thing 
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needful. Try then every day to increase in hu- 
mility, love and the fear of the Lord, which 
keeps the heart clean, and to be found every 
day in the exercise of such tempers and disposi- 
tions as thou wouldst wish to be found in at the 
hour of death. This habitual preparation for 
the solemn hour of departure, though it would 
check all giddiness and levity, would not inter- 
fere with the cheerfulness natural to youth. 
Surely they have the best right to be cheerful 
whose minds are kept in innocency, and who 
have the Lord for their friend.” 
Twelfth Month 12th. To the same:— . 

“ T have been this afternoon to attend the funeral 
of J.S. She heard about three weeks ago of the 
death of her father, which took place at a dis- 
tance. She appeared much affected, soon took 
to her bed, gradually weakened, and died yes- 
terday morning, lamenting that she had not in 
early life chosen a religious course. At such a 
solemn hour, of what unspeakable importance 
must it be to feel the assurance, that having 
embraced the Saviour’s love as our inheritance, 
and followed Him in the way of self-denial, his 
supporting power is felt to be underneath in the 
last struggle of expiring nature. Embrace re- 
ligion, my dear child. Though it makes us 
serious it does not make us gloomy. On the 
contrary, it leads to cheerfulness, gilding the 
sorrows of the present scene, and opening bright 
prospects of a future world of blessedness. How 
incomparably more desirable is such a life, than 
one passed in the bondage of sin? For how- 
ever splendid the transgressor’s course may be, 
sin and misery are indissolubly connected even 
in this world, and the prospect of what awaits 
the impenitent when death has dissolved the 
connection with this world, is awful to think of. 
Mayest thou and I, and my whole family, so 
Jean upon the Saviour of men, and receive Him 
as our Redeemer and Sanctifier, that we may be 
accounted worthy to obtain that blessed inheri- 
tance which is prepared for the Lord’s children, 
being carried by angels into Abraham’s 
enabled to rejoice, 


bosom, 


‘No wanderer lost, 
A family in heaven !’’ 
(To be continued.) 


From *“ THE CYNOSURE.” 
“Grand Master Washington.” 
Worshipful Masters and other Masonic zeal- 


ots, who observe the bust of Washington, with 
those of Grant, Adams and Webster, and the 


quotation of Washington in condemnation of 


secret “ combinations,” often wax fierce in their 
denunciation of the Association for robbing 
them of the glory and prestige derived from 
the fame of “Grand Master Washington.” 
One of these “ Worshipfuls,’ after reading 
the quotation from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, which hangs on the wall of our exhibit, 
declared with emphasis that the quotation had 
nothing to do with Masonry, but in express 
terms referred to secret political associations. 
To the question whether he claimed Free- 
masons were better fitted mentally and morally 
to hold office than non-Masons, seeing what 
was coming, he impudently declared that he 
thought they were two to one more intelligent 
and competent on an average than non-Masons. 
Possibly one or two listeners agreed with him, 
but the majority evidently did not; and the re- 
joinder that statistics prove that of the voters in 
the United States four-fifths are non-Masons, 
while Freemasons held fully three-fourths of the 
offices, or fifteen times their proportion, satisfied 
the crowd that Masonry is a secret political com- 
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bination, and the worshipful was glad to take a 
new tack, by asserting that Washington was not 
only a Mason, but “ Master” of a lodge, which 
was promptly denied. He then asserted that he 
knew he was, and could bring the testimony 
of one hundred thousand other Freemasons that 
Washington was “ Master” of a lodge. The 
challenge to produce even one Mason that knew 
any such thing, since he could not have been 
living in Washington’s time, was not accepted, 
while Washington’s own words in his letter to 
G. W. Snyder, of Fredericktown, Md., written 
less than fourteen months before his death, 
proved conclusive. Freemasons were even then 
claiming him as “Grand Master Washington,” 
and even his intimate friend, G. W. Snyder, 
believed the report and sent him “ Robinson’s 
Proofs of a Conspiracy,” and expressed the hope 
that he might prevent the spread of Illuminism and 
Jacobinism among the lodges over which he pre- 
sided. The following i is Washington’s reply : 

“Mount Vernon, 25th September, 1798. 
“The Rev. Mr. Snyder. 

“Sir :—Many apologies are due to you for 
my not acknowledging the receipt of your oblig- 
ing favor of the 22d ult. ., and for not thanking 
you, at an earlier period, for the book you had 
the goodness to send me. 

“T have heard much of the nefarious and 
dangerous plan and doctrines of the Illuminati, 
but never saw the book until you were pleased 
to send it to me. The same causes which have 
prevented my acknowledging the receipt of 
your letter have prevented my reading the 
book hitherto ; namely, the multiplicity of mat- 
ters which pressed upon me before, and the 
debilitated state in which I was left, after a 
severe fever had been removed, and which al- 
lows me to add little more now than thanks for 
your kind wishes and favorable sentiments, ex- 
cept to correct an error you have run into, of my 
presiding over the English lodges in this country. 
The fact is, I preside over none, nor have I been 
in one more than once or twice within the last thirty 
years. 
the lodges in this country are contaminated with 
the principles ascribed to the society of the II- 
luminati. 

“With respect, I am, Sir, your ob’t humble 
servant, Gro. WASHINGTON.” 

As Jared Sparks, the custodian of Washing- 
ton’s books, papers and letter-copying book, cer- 
tifies to the absolute accuracy and authenticity 
of this letter, Freemasons may as well destroy 
their beautiful pictures of “Grand Master Wash- 
ington ” in full regalia. 

But their institution was founded in, and has 
always been sustained by fraud and deception. 
Grand Master Solomon, Grand Master Hiram 
Abiff, and Grand Master W ashington are lodge 
inventions, and, as Dr. Aydelot said, . Masonry 
is a lie all over.” 

Even as early as 1781 Freemasons knew of- 
ficially that Washington was not only not a 
Masonic officer, but would not like to be ad- 
dressed as a Masonic brother, and it is certainly 
a most remarkable providence of Almighty God 
that this proof could not be concealed. 

I quote from Goy. Joseph Ritner’s official 
communication to the House of Representatives 
of Pennsylvania, presented March 8th, 1837, at 
the special request of that body : 

“An action of trover was brought by the 
officers of St. John’s Lodge, the successor of 
King David’s Lodge, to recover those records 
from Dr. Benjamin Case, who claimed to be 
Master of the lodge, in the progress of which 
they were proved to be the original records, 


I believe, notwithstanding, that none of 


and Dr. Case was ordered to restore them to St. 
John’s Lodge, or pay $300 damages. The money 
was paid, and the records retained for the good 
of the country. This is the extract: 

“* Regular lodge night, held at the house of 
Mr. James Tew, W ednesday evening, the 7th 
February, 1781-5781. 

“* A motion was made, that as our worthy 
brother, His Excellency, General Washington, 
was daily expected amongst us, a committee 
should be appointed to prepare an address, on 
behalf of the lodge, to present to him. Voted 
that the Right Worshipful Master, together with 
Brothers Seixas, Peleg Clark, John Handy, and 
Robert Elliott be a committee for that purpose, 
and that they present the same to this lodge, at 
their next meeting, for their approbation.’ 

“* At a lodge, held by request of the Right 
Worshipful Master, February 14th, 1781-5781. 

“«The committee appointed to draft an ad- 
dress to our worthy Brother, His Excellency, 
General Washington, report, that on inquiry they 
find General Washington not to be Grand Master 
of North America, as was supposed, nor even 
Master of any particular lodge. They are there- 
fore of opinion, that this lodge would not choose 
to address him as a private brother, at the same 
time, think it would not be agreeable to our worthy 
brother to be addressed az such. 

“*Voted that the report of the committee be 
received, and that the address be entirely laid 
aside for the present.’” 


Surely this ought to satisfy any candid man 
that the father of his country despised lodge 
toggery instead of parading in it. 

Ezra A. Coox. 


+. —$$__ 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 307. 


REJOICING IN SUFFERING, Ke. 


Isaac Penington says: “It is because we are 
not of the world, but God hath called us out of 
the world, that we are so hated of the world. 
This is the true cause ; though the world will no 
more now acknowledge it, than it would in 
former ages. Yet I do not speak this for my 
own sake, to avoid my share in the cross; for 
the reproach of Christ is our riches; yea, far 
greater treasure than is to be found in the 
palaces of Egypt. Yea, the presence of God, the 
sweet power of life, makes up all our losses; so 
that we have no cause to complain. It is very 
sweet, pleasant and profitable for us to be found 
sufferers for God.” 

Robert Jones, in his testimony concerning I. 
Penington says: 

“It pleased the Lord so to order it, that our 
lot fell together in prison several times; and I 
may say it was well it was so; for being made 
willing by the power of God (that did attend 
him), to suffer with great patience, cheerfulness, 
contentedness and true nobility of spirit, he was 
a good example to me and others. Oh, the re- 
membrance of the glory that did often over- 
shadow us in the place of confinement! So that 
indeed the prison was made by the Lord to us 
as a pleasant palace!” 

When John Banks was in prison at Carlisle 
for not paying tithes, he wrote an epistle to his 
friends, in which he says: “ The Lord’s presence 
is even in the midst of us, and we are at true 
peace with Him in our suffering, and are bound 
together with and in the bond of love, peace 
and unity. This indeed, my heart rejoices to 
tell you, and I do believe you will be glad and 
rejoice with me, who am and do remain your 
brother and fellow sufferer, who never knew 
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cedure to do justice to those who felt oppressed 
by such regulations. It is averred that the 
world was not yet prepared for spiritual Chris- 
tianity, and hence admitted that this domination 
of the clergy was needed to conform to the ne- 
cessity of the times. 

How many there may have been, throughout 
this period w ;ho sought to worship God by direct 
communion, we know not; but in the course of 
the second century there rose up in the rather 
obscure parts of Asia Minor a people called 
Montanists, who gathered so much strength as 
a protesting sect that the clergy were compelled 
to notice them. Neander says of Montanus 
(whose name they bore) that he was a man 
whose abilities were in no way commensurate 
with the depth and breadth of the movement 
that bore his name. This admission leads to the 
belief that the Divine hand was in it. 

Without writers of their own, we learn of 
them chiefly through the pens of their opposers. 
And when these accounts of their enemies come 
to us through those who stand committed to op- 
posing views of Christian duty, the information 
we obtain must be much distorted. 

Such writers might be expected to call a life 
of holiness “a morbid overstraining of the prac- 
tical morality and discipline of the church.” 
The earnestness of their preaching they would 
call “fanaticism,” and its reaching, converting 
effect upon the hearers would be called “ fanatic.” 
Such charges were brought against early Friends 
—to whom, amongst others, Schaff compares 
the Montanists. 

It appears they entertained chiliastic hopes. 
The Gospel of Christ was especially designed 
for “the poor.” The poor have been generally 
uneducated, and these conditions are often at- 
tended with a facility of belief that amounts to 
credulity. In that very land where these people 
sprang up, gross impostures secured multitudes 
of followers, though even Lucian tells us there 
were no Christians involved in these delusions. 
With such tendencies in and around them it is 
no matter of surprise that these disciples should 
innocently cherish the ideas of a millennium as 
shadowed in the book of Revelations. 

The writers of church history have shown a 
reluctance to quote the examples of refusal to 
bear arms found among early Christians. Nean- 
der puts in italics cases where they served in 
the army, as though anxious to refute the notion 
that they were not serviceable to the state. 

Schaff says nothing about their relations to 
military life. This is noteworthy, as I think 
we have ample testimony that they utterly re- 
fused to act as soldiers. Indeed there is strong 
probability that most of the examples of firm- 
ness, in their witness for a kingdom not of this 
world, that mark the sec6nd, third and fourth 
centuries, belong to this people and their suc- 
cessors in the faith, the Novatians of Rome and 
those under other names at Carthage. 

They were not led as Friends are to reject 
water baptism, as an important part of Chris- 
tian experience ; but through ages and in coun- 
tries where difficulties must have piled high 
against them, they lived as witnesses that the 
Spirit of Truth has come which is able to lead 
into all truth. They lived pure and upright 
lives, and when martyrdom fell to their lot, 
were sustained to endure it. 

Kusebius seems to have not rightly understood 
these people. He describes them by quoting 
from the pen of popular clamor. This ridicules 
their pretentions to Divine guidance and gives 
currency to such stories of scandal, as are liable 
to arise in such cases. The circumstance goes 
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to illustrate the words of our Lord, 
are ye when men shall revile you and say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my s sake.” 

Irenzus places them in a different light. He 
was not without such experience in the heart- 
cleansing power of Divine Grace, as enabled 
him to discern and appreciate true Christian 
character. Thus he could sympathize with 
them and plead their cause, although he depre- 
cated the schism their action was making in the 
church. 

The purity of their lives is undisputed. They 
seem to have survived for a few centuries as 
God’s witnesses for the truths of the Gospel as 
now held by Friends, though opposed by the 
learning of the schools that was fastening a 
priesthood upon the church of Christ. There 
were many schisms based on speculative belief 
that had their leading writers, who maintained 
long controversies with the organized church. 
The Montanists raised no contention about doc- 
trines. Their sole offence was a passive protest 
against clerical assumption and the corruption 
of the times. 

The following account, taken from Schaff’s 
history, is the result of much research on his 
part. He is describing a movement which 
claims his respect, but which he cannot stamp 
with his approval. Hence the true character 
of these people and their cause is somewhat ob- 
scured by the author’s prejudice : 


“ EXTERNAL History OF MONTANISM. 


“All the ascetic, rigoristic and chiliastic tle- 
ments of the ancient church combined in Mon- 
tanism. They there asserted a claim to universal 
validity, which the Catholic Church was com- 
pelled for her own interests to reject ; since she 
left the efforts after extraordinary holiness to 
the comparatively small circle of ascetics and 
priests, and sought rather to lighten Christianity 
than add to its weight for the great mass of its 
professors. Here is the place, therefore, to speak 
of this remarkable phenomenon, and not under 
the head of doctrine or heresy, where it is com- 
monly placed. For Montanism was notoriginally 
a departure from the faith, but a morbid over- 
straining of the practical morality and disci- 
pline of the early church. . It is the first 
example of an earnest and well meant, but 
gloomy and fanatical hyper-Christianity. . 
Montanism originated in Asia Minor, the theatre 
of many movements of the church in this period ; 
yet not in Ephesus or any large city, but in some 
insignificant villages of the province of Phrygia 
—once the home of a sensuously mystic and 
dreamy nature-religion,* where Paul and his 
pupils had planted congregations at Colosse, 
Laodicea and Hierapolis. The movement was 
started about the middle of the second century, 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius or Marcus 
Aurelius by a certain Montanus. He was, ac- 
cording to hostile accounts [a man] with no 
special talents or culture, but burning with 
fanatical zeal. He fell into somnambulistic 
eestacies, and considered himself the inspired 
organ of the promised Holy Spirit or Advocate, 


the Helper and Comforter in these last times of 


distress. His adversaries wrongly inferred from 
his use of the first person for the Holy Spirit in 
his oracles, that he made himself directly the 
Paraclete, or according to Epiphanius even 
God the Father. Connected with him were two 
prophetesses, Priscilla and Maximilla, who left 
their husbands [we suppose temporarily]. Dur- 


*He seems to attribute the religious fervor of these 


people to their country. Is not this to rob Christ of 
the glory of his own work ? 


“ Blessed | 


ing the bloody persecutions under the Antonines 
which raged in Asia Minor and caused the death 
of Polycarp (155) all there went forth as prophets 
and reformers of the Christian life, and pro- 
claimed the near approach of the age of the 
Holy Spirit and of the millennial reign. . 
Scenes took place similar to those under the 
preaching of the first Quakers, and the glossalia 
and prophesying in the Irvingite congregations. 
The frantic movement soon far exceeded the in- 
tentions of its authors, spread to Rome and 
North Africa, and threw the whole church into 
commotion. It gave rise to the first synods 
which are mentioned after the Apostolic age. 

“ The followers of Montanus were called Mon- 
tanists, also Phrygians, and (by other names). 
They called themselves spiritual Christians, in 
distinction from the psychic or carnal Christians, 

(To be continued.) 


Amenities and Moralities of Foot-ball. 


[The following article, taken from The Chris- 
tian Advocate, of New York, of Twelfth Month 
7th, shows that the public are beginning to 
waken up to a sense of the roughness and bru- 
tality connected with the game of foot-ball as 
latterly played; and we may reasonably hope 
that ere long self-respecting institutions of learn- 
ing will discourage their students from taking 
part in these demoralizing contests between 
rival institutions —Eb. | 

A week ago Saturday, Captain Rankin, of the 
Montauk foot-ball team, had his leg broken in 
two places ; James McNally, of the same team, 
had all his lower teeth knocked out; Mapes, of 
the Cleveland team, had a severe shoulder strain; 
Robert Christie, of the Worcester University, 
died from a kick in the stomach, his widowed 
mother being at his bedside; Captain Waters, 
of the Harvard team, was badly bruised over 
one eye, had a blow on the head which laid 
open the scalp, and had a bad wrench in the 
knee which will cripple him for life. 

These are but a few of the accidents of that 
day, collated by the Evening Post. Since that 
time a large number of other accidents have 
taken place; and in Boston, a boy, seventeen 
years of age, is said to be dying (if he is not 
already dead) from injuries received in collision 
with another player at Franklin Park. The 
editor of this paper visited a town in Connecti- 
cut last week where there is a young man, a 
brother of a famous player. This young man 
has had one eye knocked out in the game, but 
such is his insane devotion to it that, having 
devised something by which he thinks he can 
protect the other eye, he wishes to play again. 

The Princeton and Yale game, which was 
fought in this city (we have changed the term 
from “ played” to “fought,” as indicating the 
exact situation) drew a crowd of carriage riders, 
equestrians, bicyclers and pedestrians rarely 
equalled in the city. Yale was defeated, and on 
returning to the Fifth Avenue Hotel “ bruised 
with [more than] adversity,” this is the condi- 
tion in which they were, as described by the 
Tribune: 

“ About the entrance to the hotel were per- 
haps five hundred people waiting to see what a 
deteated Yale team looked like. And they saw. 
But they never saw a more woe-begone, used- 
up, pale-faced, bruised and bloodied lot of re- 
spectable, healthy, s sane young men before. One 
by one the players crawled down off the coach, 
and passed into the hotel through the alley 
made by the police through the crowd. Two of 
the players had to be helped, half-carried by 
substitutes. The men had come directly from 
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the field and were in their battle clothes. Their 
faces were muddy and marked with bloody 
streaks; their sweaters were stained and red- 
dened, their heads a mass of tangled hair. In 
their dilapidated condition, marked with defeat, 
they did not look the strong, powerful young 
giants that had driven away from the hotel so 
full of confidence and sure of victory earlier in 
the day.” 

According to the same paper the following 
scene took place in a variety theatre that even- 
ing. Six Princeton men in evening dress, but 
also in a gross state of intoxication, were in 
box J. “They began by forgetting the respect 
due to themselves; then they forgot the respect 
due to their hosts, the citizens of New York; 
and last, they forgot the respect due to women.” 
A girl who was performing on the stage was 
“doing her best to make herself heard above the 
din, when suddenly one of the youths in box J 
rose and threw a cane on the stage. His com- 
panions followed his example with cries of ‘ Put 
her off? put her off! In a moment the build- 
ing rang with a combined roar.” When the 
police arrested these drunken wretches a large 
number of their comrades broke into a rivt. 
The reserves were sent for, but the stage man- 
ager came forward and promised that he would 
secure the release of the young men if they 
would allow the performance to go on. This is 
but one of several instances. 

When it is considered that Princeton and 
Yale were founded by godly men, to promote 
morals and religion, the travesty of Christianity 
is too obvious to need comment. Many of the 
worst features of the case defy reference. Riot- 
ing and drunkenness of men are bad; but there 
are things worse. 

The selection of the day set apart by the 
President of the United States and the Gov- 
ernors of the respective States for thanksgiving 
to God, on which to hold such barbaric games 
and bacchanalian revels, the whole winked at 
by Christian colleges, is an index of a low state 
of religion and morals, which the jocose refer- 
ences in some pulpits to the game, and the use 
of its terms by ministers in the pulpit, make 
only more conspicuous, 

Doubtless the unconscious reason why the 
colleges do not suppress these outrages, and dis- 
cipline the students who participate in them, is 
the tremendous competition for students which 
now exists, taken in connection with the fact 
that so many young men are seized with a 
craze which wAuld lead them to insist upon 
going to institutions having the largest number 
of students, and most popular with the boys; 
and that many of their parents are either in- 
different to the matter, or so unaccustomed to 
control their sons gs to be powerless. 





Do not aim too high. For every ten things 
which are within the range of your capabilities, 
there are a thousand which are beyond that 
range. There are some things which you never 
can do and never can know, try you ever so 
hard ; and the doing of that which you can do, 
and the knowing of that which you can know, 
depend largely upon your recognition of your 
inability to know and to do these other things. 
“Seek not the things that are too high for thee, 
and search not into things above thy ability ; 
but the things that God hath commanded thee, 
think on them always,” says the son of Sirach ; 
and his words agree well with the teaching of 
Inspiration. The things which God by word 
or providence has commanded you, these do; 
other things you can safely let alone.—Selected. 











THE FRIEND. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 

Another year is dawning ! 
Dear Father, let it be 

In working or in waiting 
Another year with Thee! 


Another year of leaning 
Upon Thy loving breast, 

Of ever-deepening truthfulness, 
Of quiet, happy rest. 


Another year of mercies, 

Of faithfulness and grace ; 
Another year of gladness 

In the shining of Thy face. 


Another year of progress, 
Another year of praise, 
Another year of proving 
Thy presence “ all the days.” 


Another year of service, 
Of witness for thy love; 

Another year of training 
For holier work above. 


Another year is dawning! 
Dear Father, let it be 

On earth, or else in heaven, 
Another year for Thee! 


TRUST AND PRAY. 


FANNY J. CROSBY. 


Go to Jesus, go in secret, 
Where no eye but his can see, 
Lay thy inmost heart before Him, 
Whatso’er thy wants may be; 
Weary not in thy petition, 

Though the answer He delay, 
Yet as surely as thou livest, 

He will hear thee, trust and pray. 


Go to Jesus, thou wilt never 
Find a friend so dear as He, 
Better far than thou He knoweth 
What in life is best for thee ; 
Close thine eyes and let Him lead thee, 
Let the Saviour choose thy way, 
He will guide thee by his counsel, 
Trust his promise, trust and pray. 


If the blessing thou art asking 
He in wisdom should deny, 

Do not faint nor doubt his mercy, 
He another will supply ; 

Pray believing, nothing doubting, 
For his love is o’er thee still ; 

Pray that He thy prayer will answer. 
In accordance with his will. 





TO-DAY. 


Lord, for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 

Keep me, my God, from stain of sin, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray ; 

Let me be kind in word and deed, 
Just for to-day. 


Let me be slow to do my will— 
Prompt to obey ; 

Help me to sacrifice myself 
Just for to-day. 


Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say ; 

Set thou a seal upon my lips, 
Just for to-day. 


Cleanse and receive my parting soul; 
Be thou my stay ; 

Oh! bid me, if to-day I die, 
Go home to-day. 


So for to-morrow and its needs 
I do not pray ; 


But keep me, guide me, hold me, Lord. 


Just for to-day. 









Health and Disease. 

The Independent of seventh of Twelfth Mo. 
contains several articles on different branches 
of this subject, prepared mostly by physicians 
which contain much that is of interest. The 
first is on the selection of a healthful occupa- 
tion. From data collected by the British Regis- 
trar-general, a table has been drawn up, in 
which 100 is taken as the standard of the most 
healthful occupation, which is that of clergy- 
men. The average for farmers and agricultural 
laborers come next, the number of deaths being 
about 116 of these to 100 of the clergymen. 

The high mortality of cab and omnibus 
drivers and street hawkers is due to the fact, 
that the men who engage in these pursuits are 
often those whose health and vitality have been 
impaired before entering upon those employ- 
ments. The rate is very high also among brew- 
ers, liquor dealers and those employed in inns, 
who are exposed to much temptation to use 
wines, spirits and beer. 

“On the whole it may be said that the occu- 
pations which should be avoided, if one desires 
a long and healthy life, are those which expose 
one to the action of dust, which increases the 
mortality from consumption and lung diseases 
generally ; those which are usually carried on 
in ill-ventilated apartments in foul and vitiated 
air, and those which expose the workman to 
the action of poisonous substances.” 

The second paper is on Sleep. Regular and 
uninterrupted hours of sleep are imperatively 
necessary. Imperfect sleep is an evidence that 
there is something wrong. It may be a malarial 
poison that infects the body. In many cases 
there has been a slow poisoning of the brain b 
narcotics and irritants, including not only Zz 
cohol and tobacco, but tea and coffee. 

The third paper, on typhoid fever and drink- 
ing-water. It estimates the number of deaths 
from typhoid fever in the United States at 50,- 
000 annually ; and in addition to this mortality 
there are probably 500,000 persons who are at- 
tacked by this disease who do not die. Typhoid 
fever is a preventable disease. The majority of 
cases arise from drinking contaminated water. 
Prior to 1859 the city of Munich, in Bavaria, 
was a veritable hot-bed of typhoid fever. The 
deaths per 1000 averaged 24.2, There were no 
sewers and no public water supply. The houses 
were furnished with large wooden or brick flues, 
which were built from the cellar up. Into these 
the excretions from the body were dropped and 
accumulated in the cellars. The drinking-water 
was taken from shallow wells in the yards. In 
1859 the citizens were compelled to seal tightly 
the sides and bottoms of these receptacles of 
filth. Later, a system of sewerage was adopted, 
and later still a supply of wholesome drinking 
water was obtained. The result of these im- 
provements was to reduce the cases of typhoid 
fever to one-seventeenth of their former number. 

































































The following extract is taken from The Japan 
Evangelist, and was written by a Japanese. 

One of our girls, when she was asked, “ How 
to glorify Christ,” answered in this way, “It 
seems to me like this; one day mother got some 
flower seeds, little, black, ugly things ; she plant- 
ed and watered them; they grew and blossomed 
beautifully. One morning a neighbor came in 
and saw these flowers, and said, “Oh! how 
beautiful! I would like to have one myself. 
Can you give me some seeds?” Now, if this 
lady had seen only the seed, a little, black, ugly 
thing, she would not have asked for it; it was 
only when she saw the beautiful blossoms that 
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she wanted the seed. So it is with Christianity. 
When we tell the truth of Christ, it seems to 
them hard and uninteresting, and they say they 
do not care for it. But when they see the same 
truth blossoming out in our lives—kind words 
and good acts; then they say they must have it 
too; so with our lives more than by our tongues 
we can preach Christ to our unbelieving friends.” 


a 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


To Extinguish Oil Fires.—At a meeting of the 
Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylv ania, 
held at Pittsburgh, a paper was read on the 
means of extinguishing oil fires, in which the 
writer gives the following incident: “Some 
years since, I was operating a small rolling-mill 
and wire manufactory. In the tinning depart- 
ment the kettle (for melting the tin) was set in 
a brick furnace under a long shed, open toward 
a roadway. A large flume covered the kettle, 
and extended up through the roof of the shed, 
to carry off the flames. The flume and shed 
were all built of wood ; when operating, the tin 
in the kettle was kept covered with grease, to 
prevent the molten tin from oxidizing. 

“On one day we had been doing some work 
at the furnace; across the road was a pile of 
sand, left by the masons, with a shovel standing 
in it. The furnace was in heat, but it had be. 
come overheated, and suddenly the grease in 
the kettle burst into flemes, which communicat- 
ed to the wooden flume. The alarm of fire was 
given, and there was every prospect of a disas- 
trous fire, as the shed connected with the main 
buildings of the mill. I was standing at the 
time about one hundred feet from the furnace, 
and started toward it. When I saw the sand 
pile with the shovel standing in it, to seize the 
shovel and throw some sand on the kettle was 
the work of a moment. Simultaneously the 
flames were extinguished, a dense black smoke 
swept up the inside of the flume, which was 
slightly charred, and no other damage done, 
but a disastrous fire prevented.” Oil, like other 
bodies, burns only where it comes into contact 
with air—that is, at the surface. If water is 
thrown into a tank of oil that is in flames, the 
water being heavier, sinks below the oil, and 
leaves the surface exposed to the air, so that 
the burning goes on. The effect of the sand is 
to smother the flame by preventing the free ac- 
cess of air. 


out of his tent that he might, with his own eyes, 
look upon the dragon he would not believe in. 
Turning towards the direction pointed out, sure 
enough there was something wonderfully like a 
beast’s tail depending from the clouds, and as 
the thing moved a little hither and thither, it 
required no great stretch of imagination to think 
that some great beast lay crouched in the black 
cloud, wagging its tail, which then hung through 
and was seen from below. The Mongol account 
of this phenomenon was twofold. Some said it 
was the dragon’s tail, others, approaching nearer 
the real explanation, said it was not the beast’s 
tail, but the beast drawing up water. These 
little pendant columns of vapor, abortive water- 
spouts, as they may be called, are frequently 
seen hanging from dark clouds in Mongolia, 
and powerfully move the superstitious sensibili- 
ties of the more timid among the Mongols. 

The dust storm is another peculiarity of Mon- 
golia. At times, when the wind blows, the 
whole atmosphere presents a hazy appearance. 
Nothing at any distance is seen distinctly. The 
sun even looks dull. Yet there is nothing visi- 
ble to cause this dimness. It isa storm of dust, 
so fine that it is perceived only by its general 
effect. No dust settles on-the person or clothes; 
it is too fine in quality and too minute in quanti- 
ty for that, but after all it is dust that is caught 
up by the wind in some far-off region and car- 
ried over to Mongolia. These dust storms are 
very different from the dust storms that may be 
seen sweeping over the plain of Peking. In 
the latter you can see and feel the dust. Com- 
paratively speaking, they are coarse, vulgar 
dust storms. The Mongolian dust storm is a 
refined phenomenon, the dusty ingredients being 
almost impalpable. That the atmospheric dis- 
coloration is dust, admits of no doubt. After 
the wind ceases to blow the dust settles on the 
grass, when, though it hardly admits of hand- 
ling, it can be distinctly seen —More about the 
Mongols. 


—In the Sandwich Islands the apple has be- 
come wild, and forests of trees of many acres 
are found in various parts of the country. They 
extend from the level of the sea far up into the 
mountain sides. It is said that miles of these 
apple forests can occasionally be seen. One 
traveller gives the extent of one of them as be- 
tween five and ten miles in width and about 
twenty miles long.— Meehan’s Monthly. 

Whirlwinds in Mongolia.—The whirlwind is 
a great feature in the landscape of Mongolia. 
The country is so wide and bare that the trav- 
eller can see it at great distances, and in sum- 
mer time, away up about Gobi, several whirl- 
winds may be seen at a time, each marked by 
a huge perpendicular column of brown sand, 
reaching to a great height, leisurely traversing 
the vast plain; and visible, as it may be, for 
more than an hour before they finally disappear. 
The column of sand is of course not solid, but 
merely of the consistency of a cloud, and though 
in a sandy country, they have a most formida- 
ble appearance. They are in most cases per- 
fectly harmless. Sometimes, though even in 
summer a whirlwind of a different character 
may be seen, in which the column is not a thin 
cloud of loose sand, reaching high into the air, 
but a great, dark, solid looking pillar, reaching 
from the ground right up into low-lying dark 
clouds. 

The Mongols have a firm belief that the 
thunder is the voice of a dragon, and when in- 
terrogated, affirm boldly having seen the dragon 
itself. An incredulous foreigner was once called 


Manitoba Butter.—The pasture in the province 
of Manitoba is said to be so rich, that the milk 
of the cows fed upon it is richer in butter than 
in almost any other part of the world, one hun- 
dred pounds of milk in Manitoba are said to 
produce on an average 4.76 pounds of butter— 
while the same quantity in the United States 
yields only 4 pounds—and in all Europe 3.50 
pounds. 


—The last of the Giraffes at the Zoological 
Gardens died last year, so that, for the first 
time in Queen Victoria’s reign, none can now 
be seen there. With the four that came in 
1836, thirty in all have graced the Gardens. 
Seventeen of these were born there. Five were 
sold, realizing from £150 to £450. The Sou- 
dan troubles have for many years closed the 
avenues by which these and other big African 
beasts came to Europe. Over 600,000 visitors 
entered the Gardens in 1892, the chief attrac- 
tions being, of course, the 2,400 mammals, birds, 
and reptiles. In all, 1,300 additions were made 
to the Gardens during the year, half of the num- 
ber by presentation. —The London Friend. 





Stundists from Life—Vassily Slaby. 


BY OLIVER M. NORRIS. 


Just before you come to the Dnieper at 
Krementchug, travelling from the south, you 
skirt a great tract of barren, sandy country, 
rolling away northward. The tiniest patches of 
cultivated land lie here and there at the foot of 
undulating sand-dunes, over which some fam- 
ished cattle support a wretched existence on 
the coarse and bitter herbage growing there. 
In summer the sun beats down on the shimmer- 
ing white sandhills with unpitying intensity; 
when winter comes fierce artic blasts from the 
northern steppe sweep across them continuously. 
This was Vassily Slaby’s country. He and his 
young wife occupied one of a dozen little cot- 
tages that lay under a long ridge of sand and 
facing the broad stream of ‘the Dnieper. 

Slaby was not his real name; but as even his 
best friends called him this, there need be no 
objection to my doing so. The real surname 
goes into five syllables, and the resources of our 
alphabet would be severely strained if I at- 
tempted to translate it. Slaby means “ weak” 
in English, so our hero may be called Vassily 
or Basil the Weak. 

Perhaps I am wrong in calling Vassily the 
hero of this sketch. That will be a point best 
settled by the reader. Some heroes look quite 
up to their part, strutting their stage as to the 
manner born ; poor Vassily was not one of these. 
Small of stature, nearly ‘bald, rickety on his 
legs, deeply pitted with smallpox, and with weak 
and watery eyes, he looked the most unimpor- 
tant and ineffectual of men. And when he ad- 
dressed strangers or people with whom he was 
not on familiar terms, he had a drawling, hesi- 
tating, stumbling method of speech, and a pain- 
fully nervous way of clutching his hands together 
and wriggling his head from side to side. His 
fellow-villagers laughed at him, mocked at his 
uncouth gestures, and called him Slaby “the 
Weakling.” 

You would not think it to look at him; but 
all the same Vassily had been one of Radetsky’s 
men who did such valorous deeds against the 
Turks in the Balkans ; and hidden away ina 
private drawer in his cottage there is a silver 
St. George’s cross which Radetsky himself pinned 
on his breast for a special act of bravery. Vas- 
sily never speaks of these things. I really be- 
lieve the poor fellow is ashamed of it all; but I 
feel I must narrate that act of bravery. I heard 
it from Preacher Olshanetz. Bis battalion was 
sheltering behind a thin plantation not far north 
of Philipopolis, and was exposed to a galling 
and dangerous fire from the Turks who occupied 
a position on some heights above a village in 
front of the Russians. ‘When the firing was at 
its worst a little girl, a ntere baby of three, 
quite unconscious of danger, toddled out of one 
of the cottages of the village right into the 
line of fire. A Turkish bullet struck the child 
and it fell, badly wounded. Vassily, heedless 
of his own danger, heedless, moreover, of dis- 
cipline, sprang out from cover, and, rushing 
across the open space, raked with a murderous 
fire, lifted the helpless child and, although he 
himself had a shoulder shattered by a bullet, 
carried it into the safety of the entrenchments. 
Then, with his shattered arm dangling by his 
side, and covered with his own and the child’s 
blood, he staggered back to his post in front. 
I was told that he fainted immediately after- 
ward, and was himself carried to the rear. The 
incident was reported to General Radetsky, and 
the hero’s heart was touched to such a degree 
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that he immediately ordered Vassily sergeant’s 
yank, and pinned the silver St. George on his 
breast, delivering a would-be stern lecture on the 
iniquity of leaving the ranks for the sake of a 
Bulgarian baby. This is interesting: but for 
some of my readers it will be still more interest- 
ing to hear that Vassily’s wife is this very Bul- 
garian child whose life he saved sixteen years 
ago. 

Vassily never knew how it came about that 

the gre#t change was wrought in his heart. He 
has told me that even from his earliest child- 
hood he liked guing to church. But it was not 
for the services which he did not understand, 
nor for the pictures and icons which he sus- 
pected to be only painted wood. He lived then 
in the town of Krementchug, and to one church 
in particular he always went—a church which 
contained a wonderful inscription under the 
figure of our Saviour, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” He thinks that he had early ac- 
cepted the Divine invitation; but as he often 
told me, he is not good at introspection ; it only 
worried him, and to no purpose. But it would 
seem that when he returned from the war an 
added seriousness characterized him. The peas- 
ants of Severskoye, the little hamlet under the 
sand-hills, could not comprehend him; he had 
been wounded in the head, they said, and his 
understanding was affected. But his under- 
standing was clear and unclouded, and infinitely 
above theirs in reach and grasp. In silence 
he was thinking out problems that beset him 
wherever he turned—problems of life and death, 
of sin and salvation; and the yearning was fill- 
ing his heart to tell others what he knew him- 
self, to point out to wayfarers in the dark a 
guiding light that would keep their feet from 
stumbling. It was this desire to have others 
articipate in what he himself possessed that at 
ast brought him happiness. Here was a work 
at his hands that he could do, and he at once 
began to do it, not blatantly, officiously, sancti- 
moniously, but gently, humbly, and step by 
step. He found his way to many a man’s heart, 
pouring in light and consolation. All along 
the river bank, in scores of hamlets like his own, 
he was known; and many a rough peasant 
there whose life had been hitherto unredeemed 
by anything higher than the weary round of 
laborious days, and whose soul was dark with 
more than hyperborean darkness, heard from 
his lips something that put fresh vigor into him, 
something that purified and enlightened him. 

I well remember when I first became ac- 
quainted with Vassily. I had been some time 
in Krementchug, and once Preacher Olshanetz 
came to my lodgings and asked me if I would 
not like to go to a service which the brethren in- 
tended to hold that night lower down the river 
in the open air. When I was assured that all 
necessary precautions had been taken against a 
surprise by the police I consented to go. It was 
ten o’clock at night when we arrived on our 
cart at the appointed place of meeting, a small 
open space among the dense reeds that fringed 
the left bank of the river. The only light was 
the light of the stars. I could see dim forms of 
men seated in deepshadow, and talking earnestly 
together. It was then that the small, frail fig- 
ure came forward, and in a bashful, hesitating 
manner welcomed me to the meeting. “In 
your country,” he said, ‘‘God’s people are not 
driven out to the steppe in order that they may 
Worship; but we are thankful for the little we 
have of freedom. We have here,” waving his 

hand around, “as fine a cathedral as any made 










































with hands, and we humbly trust that we have 
also the presence of the Spirit in our midst. 
What more do we want?” He and all the 
brethren smiled at this. Then he stood in front 
of the men, and offered prayer; and his voice 
grew stronger and his expression lost its hesi- 
t 
a neighbor holding a lighted candle, and read 
the first chapter of John’s Gospel. The light 
was extinguised, and the little man, mounting 
on a stone, poured forth a stream of wonderful, 
inspiring sentences full of the evidences of rich 
experiences and ripe wisdom, going right to 
men’s hearts. His eyes which had looked weak 
and watery, took an added luster; his voice 
strengthened and deepened ; he seemed even to 
have increased in stature. There he stood the 
master of us all, and we had to acknowledge it. 
“ Who is he?” I whispered to Olshanetz. “Vas- 
sily Slaby,” he replied. 


ed. No onestirred for a few moments, and then 
the soft night wind blew gently over the tas- 
seled tops of the reeds, rustling them. “Amen,” 
said Vassily, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks—“ amen, brothers.” — The Independent. 
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sped onward into the unknown ; I have ended with 
the sharp, yet merciful knife the dying sufferings 
of poor beasts who have never harmed me, yet 
whom I laid low under the veil of sport. 

‘““T have seen the terror stricken orb of the red 
deer, dark, full of tears, glaring at me with mute 
reproach, as it sobbed its life away, and that same 
look have I seen in the glorious orbed guanaco 
of Patagonia, the timid gazelle, the graceful and 
beautiful doodoo, springbok, ete., of South Africa, 
seemingly, as it were, reproaching me for thus 
lightly taking the life I could never bring back. 
So, too, I have witnessed the angry, defiant glare of 
the wild beast’s fading sight, as death, fast coming, 
deprived him of the power to wreak his vengeance 
on the human aggressor before him. And I say this: 
The memory of those scenes brings no pleasure to 
my mind. Onthe contrary, it haunts me with a huge 
reproach, and I wish I had never done those deeds 
of skill and cruelty.”—Zady Florence Dixie. 

Ritualism.—The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
made a public protest against what he calls “ foreign 
ritual ”—that is, the forms of public service which 
have been so extensively borrowed by the Anglican 
ritualists from the Church of Rome. The Arch- 
bishop might have quoted the words of a great 
light in literature, as a justification of his rebuke. 
For, long before Ritualism had begun to transform 
the churches of Protestant England into chapels 
for Rome, Sir Walter Scott had written, “ John 








ating look. He took out his New Testament, 

















The sermon finished, a deep silence succeed- 














Items. 


Religious Liberty. — An article in the Episcopal 
Recorder quotes a candid declaration of the late 
French Catholic editor, Veuillot: ‘‘ When Protest- 
ants are in the ascendency, we demand religious 
liberty, because that is their doctrine; but when 
Catholicism is in the ascendency, we deny religious 
liberty, because that is our doctrine.” 

Slavery in Africa.—Forty of the principal chiefs 
in Uganda have signed a letter asking that slavery 
may be entirely abolished in their land. They 
write: “ All we Protestant chiefs desire to adopt 
these good customs of freedom. We wish to untie 
and free completely all our slaves. Here are our 
own names as chiefs,” 

Force of Public Opinion.—The real guarantees of 
civil law are moral rather than material. The 
peace of a community is preserved by the moral 
sentiment of the majority. The public conscience 
has far greater force than police and military com- 
bined. This conservative force, inhering in the 
intelligence and moral sense of the people, grows 
stronger continually.—American Advocate of Peace. 

The Effect of War-like Preparations.— The pos- 
session of powerful weapons, such as the mole 
war-ships carry, is almost inseparable from the 
temptation to use them. Of what earthly use are 
these floating fortresses and colossal guns, save for 
the purpose of destroying human lives? Of what 
use are vast armies of economically unproductive 
men, save for the purpose of butchering each other 
in the shortest possible time ?— American Advocate 
of Peace. 

The Horrors of Sport.—“Sport is horrible—I say 
it advisedly. I speak with the matured experience 


of one who has seen and taken part in sport of 


many and varied kinds in many and varied parts 
of the world. I cau handle guns and rifles as well 
and efficiently as most ‘sporting folk,’ and few 
women and not many men have indulged in a 
tithe of the shooting and hunting in which I have 
been engaged, both at home and during travels 
and expeditions in far-away lands. It is not, there- 
fore, as a novice that I take up my pen to record 
why I, whom some have called a ‘ female Nimrod,’ 
have come to regard with absolute loathing and 
detestation any sort or kind or form of sport which 
in any way is produced by the suffering of animals. 

“Many a keen sportsman, searching his heart, 
will acknowledge that at times a feeling of self- 
reproach has shot through him as he stood by the 
dying victim of his skill. I know that it has con- 
fronted me many and many a time. I have bent 
over my fallen game, the result of, alas! too good a 
shot. I have seen the beautiful eye of deer and its 


different kind glaze and grow dim as the bright 
life that my shot had arrested in its happy course 


Bull’s fault is his fondness for foreign frippery.” 


The protest has come from Canterbury none tvo 
soon, for one of the ritualistic party, who was at- 


tending a “ mass” at St. Michael’s church, London, 
wrote lately to one of the journals of the Church of 
England that “ he found at the north-west entrance 
of the church, near an altar facing south, a colored 
image of the Blessed Virgin Mary, before which 
was an iron stand for tapers, bearing several lighted 
candles, after the fashion of those met with in 
Romish schism-houses in this country, and in the 
Romish churches abroad. A box of candles, for 
sale, was placed close by.” 
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The reader of the interesting article on the 
Montanists, furnished by one of our correspond- 
ents, may have noticed the charge of asceticism 
which Schaff, in his church history, records as 
being brought against this spiritually-minded 
people. In the Schafl-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
religious knowledge asceticism is defined as the 
extirpation of the passions of our nature, not 
merely the bringing them into control, which is 
the duty of all Christians. If this definition is 
correct, we may believe that asceticism is false 
in philosophy as well as hurtful in practice. 
For the natural impulses of man are designed 
to answer important and useful objects in his 
passage through life. It is their misuse, or want 
of proper subjection to the regulating influence 
of Divine Grace, that makes them instruments 
of evil. 

We are by no means sure that in a general 
way the Montanists were justly chargeable with 
this error. The history of our own Society, of 
the Methodists, &c., shows that when a revival of 
spiritual life takes place in a community, those 
who participate in it are led into a more faith- 
ful observance of the self-denying precepts of 
the Gospel of Christ; and that they feel them- 
selves restrained from many indulgences which 
more worldly-minded professors allow of. In 
consequence of this the pleasure-seeking mullti- 
tude are apt to charge them with a gloomy 
narrow-mindedness. For it remains to be as 
true as it was in the days of Paul, that the 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto them that are saved, it is 
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the power of God. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the charge of asceticism is a slander, 
as applied to the Montanists—and that it means 
no more than that these people by a closer walk 
with God, and a fuller obedience to the restrain- 
ing influence of his Spirit, incurred the ill-will 
and censure of those who allowed themselves 
greater liberties. This isan experience which our 
Redeemer foretold to his disciples, that they must 
encounter, “If ye were of the world, the world 
would love his own; but because ye are not of 
the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you. If they 
have persecuted me they will also persecute you.” 

We believe it is one of the delusions propa- 
gated by the father of lies, that true religion is 
inconstent with the highest happiness of man, 
even in this state of existence. Unrestrained 
indulgence of the appetites and passions leads 
to many diseases and much suffering. It lessons 
the capacity to enjoy those higher, nobler and 
sweeter pleasures which attend the exercise of 
the intellectual and moral faculties. To confine 
our remarks to the sphere of our own observa- 
tion, it may confidently be stated that the con- 
sistent members of the Society of Friends are 
not a gloomy people. They have their share of 
those trials and sufferings which seem inseparable 
from this state of existence. But they are pre- 
served from many, which persons of less guarded 
conduct have to endure. The belief that all 
things are under the control of a loving Heav- 
enly Father takes away the sharpness of those 
sufferings which befall them. The peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, keeps the hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus. 

The celebrated Thomas Clarkson, of England, 
having been much associated with Friends in 
his labors for the abolition of the slave trade, 
wrote his “Portraiture of Quakerism” to give 
his countrymen a description of the habits and 
character of his fellow-laborers. In this he 
says: ‘ On my first acquaintance with them, I 
was surprised, seeing the little variety of their 
pursuits, at the happiness they appeared to 
enjoy. He devotes sume space to the enumera- 
tion of the different causes which had led to 
that result. 

Is not this a confirmation of the Scripture 
language, “Godliness is profitable for all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is and 
of that which is to come?” and again, “Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 

siguaieciaailiibiiine 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.— Official figures show that for the 
six months ending Twelfth Month 31st, the receipts 
from all sources were $155,000,000, as compared with 
$194,000,000 for the corresponding cael of 1892. 
The expenditures were $189,000,000, as compared with 
$190,000,000 for the corresponding period of 1892. 
The receipts for Twelfth Month of last vear were less 
by $7,000,000 than the receipts for Twelfth Month, 
1892. The expenditures, however, for the past month, 
were $3,500,000 less than for the previous Twelfth 
Month. 

A San Francisco despatch of Twelfth Month 27th 
says that one Helen W. Almy, just arrived from Gilbert 
Islands, brings the news that Great Britain has deter- 
mined to seize the whole group, and this has probably 
been done before now. Sir John Thurston, British 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific and Gov- 
ernor of Fiji, recently completed an inspection of the 
Gilbert Islands. He reported that the British flag 
should be hoisted on all the islands, as it was nearly a 
year ago on Butaritario. 

The final shipment of postal cards from the factory 
at Shelton, Conn., was made on the 28th ult., and the 
establishment closed. The contractor employed on an 
average 500 hands, and during the four years of the 


contract turned out between 2,000,000,000 and 2,500,- 
000,000 cards. 













The Boston Commercial Bulletin estimates that the 
total yield of wool in 1893 was 364,156,666 pounds, 
the largest American clip ever raised. 

The Populist Secretary of State of Kansas, Osborn, 
has prepared a circular in which he advocates laws 
making two hours a day the limit of work of each 
man. “He holds that labor-saving machinery has 
made such progress that one man is now able to do as 
much as twenty, seventy-five years ago, and he believes 
that over-production is responsible for the idleness of 
millions to-day. This he holds would be done away 
with if two hours should be made the day’s work 
limit.” 

In New York, on the 27th ultimo, wheat sold for 
70;'; cents a bushel for delivery in Fifth Month next, 
the lowest price in the history of the trade. 

According to a police census there are 5013 people 
in Boston who are unemployed. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana has decided that 
saloons are nuisances when damages to adjoining 
property on account of them can be shown. This is 
very important, and may afford relief in many cases, 
where heretofore none was expected. 

The Public Ledger says : “ Not for years has so much 
intoxication been seen on the streets of Philadelphia 
as was to be observed on Christmas day and evening, 
especially on the part of young men. The giddy 
youth was particularly and painfully giddy this time.” 

On the last day of the year 1893 the Louisiana 
lottery ceased to have a legal existence. ‘The ma- 
chinery, paraphernalia and officers have removed to 
the Republic of Honduras. 

For the week ending Twelfth Month 380th, 1893, 
there were in this city 610 deaths, as compared with 
538 for the previous week, 500 for the corresponding 
period of last year, and 718 for the week of 1891. Of 
the total number last week 187 were children under 
five, and 48 were more than eighty years of age: 305 
were males and 305 females: 102 died of pneumonia; 
64 of consumption ; 52 of disease of the heart; 43 of 
intluenza ; 21 of old age; 22 of bronchitis ; 20 of apo- 
plexy ; 20 of convulsions; 19 of marasmus; 18 of inan- 
ition; 18 of diphtheria; 13 of paralysis; 12 of inflam- 
mation of the brain ; 11 of nephritis; 11 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels, and 10 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &e. — U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 112 a 113; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 111. 
































Corron was quiet and weak on a basis of 8,5;c. per 
pound for Middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice and fancy, 
$16.50 a $17.00; do., do., fair to prime, $16.00 a $16.25 ; 
spring bran, in sacks, $16.00 a $16.50; do., in bulk, 
$15.00 a $15.75. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.10; Western 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.25; do., do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $3.90 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and steady at $2.90 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was quiet but steadily 
held at $3.00 a $3.25 per 100 pounds for new. ; 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 64 a 64} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41} a 414 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 343 a 35 cts. 

Forrign.—A despatch from Paris to the St. James’ 
Gazette says that the wine-growers in the south of France 
are so over-glutted with their produce that they offer 
wine at one penny per quart, but fail to obtain that 
price. The splendid vintage has made wine a drug on 
the market. Now casks cost more than the wine needed 
to fillthem. The despatch adds that 3000 wine-growers 
in the Montpelier District are preparing a protest 
against merchants supplying the wine shops of Paris 
with manufactured wines when the genuine article is 
so cheap. 

A despatch of the 31st ult., from Madrid says : “Gen- 
eral Campos, commander-in-chief in Melilla, tele- 
graphed yesterday that twenty-five Riff chiefs had 
come to him, offered to submit, and expressed their 
regret for their part in the recent hostilities. They 
guaranteed the peace, and besought him to renew com- 
mercial relations of Melilla and near-by towns with 
the Riffs.” . 

“The Cabinet reckons the cost, exclusive of keeping | 
the troops at Melilla and in Andalusia until the end of 
the negotiations, as little more than 35,000,000 pesetas. 
Only 25,000,000 pesetas, it is said will be claimed from 
Morocco, while the rest will be provided for in the or- 
dinary budget.” 

The influenza in Berlin, was at its worst on Twelfth 
Month 9th. Since then it has abated steadily. The 


number of deaths from it between Eleventh Month 4th 
and Twelfth Month 16th was 183. 


Two large volcanoes in Iceland are, according to an 


advertisement in the Danish Government Gaz te, for 
sale. 


London, Twelfth Month 31lst.—The Central News 


has this despatch from Maderia: “ A thousand deaths 
from cholera have occurred at Teneriffe, one of the 
Canary Islands, since the beginning of the outbreak. 
At present the epidemic is subsiding rapidly. 
officials have divided the island in quarantine districts, 
and have vigorously enforced their sanitary measures. 
The streets have been washed with lime, and @esidents 
and travellers have been constantly fumigated. 


has been paralized, as ships have avoided touching at 
the island.” 


The 


Trade 


A despatch received in London from Major Forbes, 


commanding the field forces of the British South Africa 
Company, says that Matabeles have been completely 
subjugated. 
fled, and that he apparently has no intention of return- 
ing. 


It is added that King Lo Bengula has 


The latest reports received in Buenos Ayres up to 


Twelfth Month 28th, 1893, from Rio Janeiro, are to 
the effect that the city was being violently bombarded. 
A number of persons had been killed by shots from 
the insurgent vessels. 
the Government forts. The severity of the cannonade 
has greatly alarmed the populace. 
closed. 
in the city and has already caused five deaths. 


A heavy fire is returned from 


All the shops are 
Yellow fever in the worst form has broken out 


The Mexican volcano of Popocatapetl is now in vio- 


lent eruption. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpDING ScHooL.—The General Com- 


mittee meet in Philadelphia, First Month 5th, 1894, 
at 11 A.M. 
same day, at 9 A.M. 


The Committee on Instruction meet the 
Wo. Evans, Clerk. 


Westrown BoarpinG ScHoon. — Trains leaving 
Broad Street Station, Phila, 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., and 
2.53 and 4.32 p. M. are met at Westtown Station. Tele- 
graph (Phone 85) West Chester, Pa. 

The School will close First Month 6th and resume 
First Month 15th, according to arrangements of Com- 
mittee. ZepeDEr Hanes, Sup't. 


CALENDAR AND ALMANAC. — The Friend’s Calen- 


dar and Almanac are now ready. There is a plenteous 
supply at Friend’s Book Store, 304 Arch St. 





Diep, suddenly, from the accidental fire of a shot- 
gun, at his residence in Northampton County, N.C., 
JAMEs LLoyp PEELE, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, a beloved member of Rich Square Monthly and 
Preparative Meeting of Friends. 

This dear Friend manifested strong attachment to 

the principles and practices of Friends; was a regular 
attender of meetings for worship and for discipline, 
and was of considerable and growing usefulness in the 
latter. He was also kind and affectionate in his family ; 
and his friends believe that he was ready for the sum- 
mons. But as he was cut down in the prime of life, 
and in perfect health, and leaves a widow with five 
little children to mourn his loss, it requires abundant 
trust in our Heavenly Father to accept this as one 
among the all things that work together for good to 
them that love God. “ Be ye also ready, for in such 
an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh.” 
, Twelfth Month 8th, 183, at her residence 
near Springville, Linn Co., lowa, RAcHEL Lupron, 
aged nearly eighty-seven years; a beloved member of 
Springville Monthly and Particular Meeting. She 
bore a suffering illness with unmurmuring cheerful- 
ness, and always thinking of the comfort of those who 
were around her. Although her feeble state of health 
had prevented her attendance of meeting for near two 
years, she manifested an unabated interest therein, at 
one time remarking “ The meeting is passing through 
peculiar trials, and I have hoped each one might be 
enabled to stand firm and be faithful in their allotted 
places, remembering He who sees meet to chasten 
knows what tends to our purification, and I trust and 
feel that all may yet end well.” A true sympathizing 
friend toward all in affliction or sorrow, of which she 
bore a large share with Christian fortitude, and now 
that she is called from the burdens of life, from which 
she longed to be released when the right time came, 
but said she greatly desired to be preserved in pa- 
tience, which she was to the close. We humbly trust 
she has entered that city whose walls are salvation 
and whose gates are praise. 
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